CHAPTER XVI
EARLY XIX-CENTURY SURGERY
EVERY other medical discovery of the nineteenth century is
overshadowed by that of Lister, who by his introduction of
the antiseptic method completely revolutionized the practice
of surgery. By a fortunate coincidence Lister's discovery was
made only a few years after the discovery of anaesthesia, and
the benefit to humanity which followed the introduction of those
two methods has been truly incalculable.
In order to throw into relief the vast change wrought by the
antiseptic system, let us examine the methods of a few of the
surgeons who immediately preceded the time of Lister. These
were the days in which hospital gangrene assumed epidemic
proportions, and sepsis was an inevitable sequence of operations.
Compound fractures were treated by amputation, with a mortality
of at least twenty-five per cent., while the surgeon wore an old
blood-stained coat with a bunch of silk ligatures threaded through
one of the buttonholes, ready for use* During the slow process of
healing, a zinc tray contained the " laudable " pus, which dripped
from the wound. The stench of the surgical wards, perhaps the
least of the evils, may be readily imagined.
Small wonder, then, that a considerable degree of heroism
was demanded from the unfortunate patient who, having endured
the tortures of operation without anaesthesia, was still obliged
to face the pains and dangers of a septic wound. As for the
surgeon, he required not only " the eye of an eagle, the strength
of a giant, and the hand of a lady,'5 but also a degree of dexterity
and agility with which few men are favoured.
ROBERT LISTON (1794-1847)l had all the attributes of a great
surgeon. He was a tall, powerful man, with a commanding pres-
ence, an uncertain temper, a gift of satire, and kind to his patients,
rich and poor, and his heart was in his work. His dexterity as
an operator has probably never been surpassed. We have already
noted (p. 304) that he was the first in Britain to employ ether
anaesthesia, when at University College Hospital, London. He told
the spectators that " this Yankee dodge beats mesmerism hollow."
1 A. Miles, The Edinburgh School of Surgery before Lister, 1918, p. 146
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